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Editorial 


“We then that are strong ought to bear the infirmitics of the weak, 
and not to please ourselves.”—Romans xv. 


Why let there be a burden? You are willing to help bear the burden 
when it is brought to your attention. Why let the burden of feeble- 
mindedness increase? These innocents are found in every community. 
Home, school, shop and the streets, each presents its quota. 

The mentally defective clog the primary grades in the schools. Every 
class of children contains an overgrown boy or girl striving to learn les- 
sons too intricate for its simple mind. The discouraged teacher finds 
too much of her time taken from her normal pupils, but she “does want 
to help this poor child.” 

Once out of school this poor child hunts a job. His school work 
has not fitted him for life and he is able to do only the simplest tasks. 
He is not competent to attend to his affairs and becomes a burden upon 
his family or the community. 

Frequently—almost inevitably—he drifts into bad company and is led 
into violation of the law. The boys become petty thieves or are guilty of 
immoralities. The girls, in large numbers, get into trouble for sex offenses. 

The circle of degeneracy is costly. Defective when born, sickly in 
infancy, unable to keep up in school, thrust to the wall in the effort to 
earn a living, tempted on every hand; arrested, tried, convicted, punished 
for the crime committed through ignorance; freed after “serving a term” ; 
often mating with one of equally low mentality, bringing into existence 
others who are “defective when born, sickly in infancy”—and so the circle 
is completed only to be repeated again and again. 

How long shall we let the circle go unbroken? Will you help to 
break it? 
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Sensory Discrimination in Normal and 


An Experimental Study of Discrimination of Lifted Weights in Relation 


Assistant Psychologist, The Training School at Vineland. 


A real and growing need is felt at present for information concerning 
the mental differences of normals and defectives' of the same mental but 
of different chronological ages. The typical defective is insipid, barren of 
original ideas, lacking in inhibition, poor in judgment, with no intellectual 


curiosity, 


and experience. The normal child of the same mental age is original, 


inquisitiv 
p. 122)?: 


Feeble-Minded Children 


to Mental Age. 


by 
Miss Anna M. Petersen, 
Formerly Research Student at The Training School, 


and 


E. A. Doll 


and his accomplishments are the results of prolonged training 


e, vivacious, full of initiative. As Binet aptly expresses it (1, 


“But what is the nature of this defect? If ever the idea of 
higher and lower processes had an opportunity for application in 
psychology, it is certainly among the individuals of this species. One 
feels that it is especially the higher part of the intelligence, the finest 
and the most delicate that has not developed in them. They are re- 
duced to the coarsest and therefore the simplest, the most elementary, 
the most general in man.” 

The Binet Scale furnishes intellectual standards for comparing normals 


and defectives, but there is a serious lack of comparative study on the 
sensory, motor, acquisitive, affective, attentive, and volitional capacities. 





“The impression that is obtained when one passes some time 
with an imbecile or an idiot is that they are literally les pauvres 
desprit. They do not differ from normals in the same way as do 
certain types of dements by unexpected and sometimes unique and 
bizarre phenomena, which are like extra attachments to an already 
known mechanism; the difference is not one of more but of less. 
The defective ts a normal who lacks something.® 
2Thruout this article the term ‘‘defective” is used synonymously with ‘“feeble-minded.” 


*Numbers in parentheses refer to the appended list of references. 
*Htalics ours. 
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These problems, confronting the study of mental defectives, have led us 
to undertake a series of experiments on the sensory capacities of the feeble- 
minded in an attempt to present experimental evidence bearing on their 
mental constitution exclusive of the purely intellectual factors to deter- 
mine, if possible, whether the defective’s lack is one of sensory capacity. 
Heretofore it has been quite generally accepted, and we ourselves at first 
believed, that in sensory capacity defectives are inferior to normals of 
the same chronological ages, and even of the same mental ages. We offer 
this experiment as the first of a series planned to test the validity of this 
assumption. A subordinate purpose of the experiment was two-fold: 

(a) .To establish norms of performance in the discrimination of 
weights for all ages and types of feeble-mindedness, and 

(b) To determine the value of the discrimination of weights test as 
a diagnostic test with normal and defective children. 

The discrimination of weights has been used for so many different 
purposes and under such different methods that it is hardly worth while 
to review here the history of the experiment. A sufficiently extended 
historical review is to be had in Whipple’s presentation (8, p. 189). Burt 
and Moore say of the test (2, p. 366): 

“The consciousness of movement, position, and strain is not popu- 
larly recognized among the five senses. The existence, however, of 
the sixth, or “muscle sense,’ with sense organs of its own deep in 
the structures of the muscles, tendons, and joints, is now beyond dis- 
pute. It forms the chief of the two senses which yield us information 
as to the welfare and whereabouts of the body and its parts, and which 
are therefore classified as ‘proprioceptive.’ It is indeed one of the 
oldest and most important of all the senses; older, perhaps, even than 
cutaneous touch. Its acuity may be tested by the power to discrim- 
inate lifted weights.” 


Material. 


Our conduct of the test was the same as that outlined in Whipple’s 
Manual (8, p. 190), but, having reason to believe that the discrimination 
of defectives would be less acute than that of normals, we varied the 
series of weights which Whipple recommends, in which the finer differ- 
ences in weight are at the lower end of the series, and make our series 
more finely differentiated at the upper end. It would have been still 
better had our weights been of only slight differences at both ends. Our 
set consisted of 17 paste-board cartridge shells filled with shot and stuffed, 
to prevent rattling; 2 standard weights of 80 g. each, and 15 comparison 
weights forming the series, 82 g., 84 g., 86 g., 88 g., 90 g., 91 g., 92 g., 
93 g., 94 g., 95 g., 96 g., 97 g., 98 g., 99 g, 100 g. Other apparatus con- 
sisted of a large card-board screen with adjustable support. 
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Method. 


Great care was taken in the conduct of the test. In language appro- 
priate to the particular child, keeping always the same sense, E, the experi- 
menter, painstakingly and with copious illustrations outlined the specific 
_manner in which the weights were to be handled. Instructions were given 
positively, and “don’ts” were avoided as much as possible. S, the subject, 
was seated comfortably beside a table, with the screen adjusted at a height 
of 15 cm. over the wrist of his “favored” arm, which lay naturally on 
the table, resting on the elbow, with upper arm parallel to the upright 
position of the body. E, seated at the end of the table on the other side 
of the screen, placed a weight between S’s thumb and first two fingers, 
which, holding lightly, S then raised to the height of the screen by a 
steady movement of the forearm from the elbow. He immediately re- 
turned the weight to the table with the same even movement and at once 
received from E a second weight, which he raised and lowered in the same 
manner, reporting as soon as he had set it down whether it was heavier or 
lighter than the first. 

Judgments of “equal” or “the same” were not accepted unless in- 
sisted upon, and if accepted were marked incorrect, S having been in- 
structed to guess whenever the weights appeared to be equal. In this 
manner E conducted a number of preliminary trials between the standard 
weight and various comparison weights, beginning at the upper end of 
the series, in order to familiarize S with the test and also to determine 
roughly the probable limen. 

A number of test series were then made in the region of the probable 
limen until the exact limen had been accurately determined by a com- 
parison weight which yielded 8 judgments correct out of 10. Each test 
series consisted of 10 comparisons between the standard weight, S, and 
a single comparison weight, C, in which S was 5 times the first and 5 
times the second weight in constant paired comparisons of: (1) S-C, 
(2) C-S, (3) C-S, (4) S-C, (5) S-C, (6) S-C, (7) C-S, (8) SC, 
(9) C-S, (10) C-S, for each test series. The exact limen was further 
limited by comparison weights yielding 7 out of 10 and 9 out of 10 judg- 
ments correct. In case two or more comparison weights gave 8/10 cor- 
rect, test series were repeated to reduce this space-limen to a point-limen, 
but, if the space-limen persisted, an average was taken of all the com- 
parison weights giving 8/10 judgments correct between the limits of 7/10 
and 9/10. 

After experimenting with some 25 cases it was found advisable to 
modify the procedure in two particulars. Instead of reporting in terms 
of the second weight they were allowed to report which was the heavier 
weight. The other modification was the permission to lift with thumb 
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and fore-finger instead of thumb and first two fingers. These modifi- 
cations do not affect the data significantly on the quantitative side. Quali- 
tatively, they make the test intellectually less difficult. 

The testing was all conducted by Miss Petersen during the spring 
of 1913. For the Institution cases the tests were conducted in a small 
test-room of the Research Laboratory under favorable conditions. For 
the school children the tests were made in cloakrooms and hallways of 
the school building under less favorable conditions. Two 80-g. standard 
weights were alternated to avoid distractions of temperature or roughness 
from handling. 

Subjects. 

The subjects of the experiment consisted of a group of feeble-minded 
children and adults, and a group of normal children. The -tests were 
first conducted with all the available “children” (inmates) of The. Train- 
ing School at Vineland, New Jersey, regardless of selection of any kind, 
except that no idiots (defectives with mental age below three years) 
were included, as it is evident from experience in many other experiments 
of this relatively complicated type that idiots cannot comprehend the di- 
rections. This group therefore includes all grades (excluding idiots), 
all mental and pathological types, and all chronological ages of feeble- 
mindedness. The subjects were examined in random order. The final 
tabulations include a total of 203 cases out of 226 examined, some few 
cases having been thrown out by reason of insufficient or inaccurate data 
(due, for instance, to very rapid fatigue, enforced interruption of tests, 
and the like). 

Being unable to find in the literature of the subject any standards 
available for comparison, based on the same method of experimentation, 
we were constrained to carry out the tests with a group of normal children. 
For this purpose we desired a group which we could use for comparison 
by mental age. A group of normal children of the same chronological 
ages as the mental ages of the defectives was necessary to satisfy these 
requirements.* 

These subjects included all types of school children from the ages 
of 5 to 14, but no feeble-minded children were included in the final 
average. So far as possible our cases were taken from children who 
had one or more Binet tests as determinants of normality. These were 
not at all selected cases, but represented random samplings of the schools. 
In cases where no Binet tests had been made upon the child his nor- 
mality or defectiveness was determined by other criteria. There resulted 
262 cases available out of 277 examined. 

*To Superintendent Reber, of the Vineland Public Schools, and to his teachers, we are very 


much indebted for the courtesy and co-operation they afforded in allowing us to work with the 
children enrolled under their care. - 
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Lifted weights----8 
All Defectives 














Type I Type Il Type Ill 
Age Cases No. No. Av. m, Vv. Limits No. Av. mv. Limits Medes 
Totals 
3 2 2 
4 12 8 4 13.5 3.5 8-20 
5 19 13 6 12.3 3.0 6-18 
6 34 11 11 14.4 3.1 10-20 12 95 1.3 6-42 9 
7 43 7 14 11.0 2.4 4-18 22 95 3.0 4-20 6 
. 44 2 0 42 7.4 #16 414 6 
9 22 0 0 22 77 25 68 «& 
10 18 1 0 17 61 14 4-10 8 
il . 0 0 8 60 15 3-8 8 
12 1 0 0 1 6.0 
203 44 35 12.6 3.2 4-20 124 7.8 19 3-20 6 
Males 
3 1 1 
4 8 5 3 11.3 2.2 8-14 
. 13 9 4 11.0 3.0 6-14 
6 22 9 7 16.0 2.9 10-20 6 9.7 1.2 812 10 
7 21 4 6 8.7 1.6 6-12 il 96 3.9 420 8 
8 27 1 0 26 3 ¢3 6 8 
9 15 0 0 15 7.2 2.4 414 6 
10 13 1 0 12 7.3 1 6-10 8 
11 6 0 0 6 7.3 21 38 8 
12 1 0 0 1 6.0 
127 30 20 12.1 2.4 6-20 77 7.9 1.9 3.20 
Females 
3 1 1 
4 4 3 1 20.0 
5 6 4 2 15.0 3.0 12-18 
6 12 2 4 12.0 2.0 10-14 6 93 16 612 10 
7 22 3 8 13.0 3.8 4-18 11 9.3 2.2 6.14 10 
8 17 1 0 16 69 1.9 414 6 
9 7 0 0 7 7.9 241 6.12 6 
10 5 0 0 5 5.2 14 48 4 
il 2 0 0 2 7.0 10 68 7 
76 14 15 13.5 3.2 4-18 47 a 1.9 4-14 6 
e 9 
“Pure Feeble-Minded”---Type III 
Age Males Females Totals 
Ne. Av. Ne. Av. Neo. Av 
6 4 9.5 4 10.5 8 10.0 
7 9 10:2 9 8.4 18 9.3 
8 23 7.7 14 6.7 37 7.3 
9 12 7.5 3 6.0 15 a2 
10 10 7.4 5 5.5 15 6.7 
11 5 5.2 2 8.0 7 6.0 
12 1 6.0 0 1 6.0 
64 7.9 37 7.4 101 7.7 


Table 1—Tabulation of results obtained with 203 defectives of all ages and types. 
“Pure Feeble-minded’’ represents defectives with pathological types excluded. 
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RESULTS WITH THE FEEBLE-MINDED.* 


It is seen at the outset that on a basis of mental-age classification, 
defectives are first of all separated into three different types (see Table 
I and Curves 1 and 2). There is a group, Type I, composed of those who 
fail entirely in the test. They do not comprehend the directions, or at 
least are incapable of following them. There is a second group, Type II, 
of those who are unable to do the test in the prescribed way (successive 
lifting with the same hand), but who are able to compare by simultaneous 
lifting, by “hefting” and comparing with both hands at the same time. 
The third group, Type III, includes those who are able to perform the 
test in the accepted manner by successive lifting. It is with this third 
group that we shall most concern ourselves, altho the other two need by 
no means be discarded. From Curve 1, based on the data in Table I, 
which graphically presents the percentages of these types at the several 
mental ages we note that: 

(1) Those defectives tested of a mental age below 4 years are unable 
to follow the directions, or at least are unable to discriminate two weights 
(within the limits of our apparatus) when presented to them for com- 
parison. They constitute entire failure, which consists in total lack of 
understanding of what is desired of them, or else manifests itself by hap- 
hazard attempts at guess-work compliance, ‘but with no apparent dis- 
crimination by any method. It is possible that this group would be smaller 
and that some few would add themselves to Type II had our weights 
been of wider differences. This type steadily decreases in number with 
increase of mental capacity, and, with the exception of a single insane 
case which disturbs the curves at 10 years, ceases to be present after 
the mental age of 8. We are not warranted in concluding that the cases 
of this type are totally lacking in sensory capacity, but only that our experi- 
mental method does not enable us to measure whatever capacity they may 
have. Our test is intellectually too difficult for them (see 1, p. 125 ff; 
also L’Année Psych., 1908, p. 17). 

(2) At the mental ages of 4 to 7 years there is an intermediate type 
of children who are able to discriminate between two weights compared 
simultaneously, but who are unable to compare them by successive lifting. 
Here again it is probable that intellectual difficulties obscure sensory meas- 
urement. Types I and II are qualitatively different from Type III, and 
are therefore excluded from the averages for Type III. 





‘Chronological ages in these results are taken to nearest birthdays, and mental ages to nearest 
full years as measured by the Binet Scale, Classification of defectives by mental age includes wide 
ranges of chronological ages, and vice versa. For the normal children mental and chronological ages 
are practically identical. 
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(3) It is not until the mental age of 7 that even half of the cases 
at any age are able to succeed under the conditions of the test. It fol- 
lows, that in so far as a single test may be said to be diagnostic, inability 
to compare two weights by successive lifting is diagnostic of an intel- 
lectual level of less than 8 years, since at no age before do three-fourths 
of the cases succeed. If we accept both simultaneous and successive lift- 
ing the test is diagnostic, with defectives, at 6 years.° 


Weight Discrimination 
# Different Types 
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We may dispose of Type I for the present, and rather summarily 
of Type II, since they do not conform to the conditions of the test. An 
inspection of Table I shows for Type II an average DL (difference 
limen) of 12.6 g., with a rather high degree of variability (m. v. = 3.2), 
the limits of discrimination ranging from 4 g. to 20 g. 


*Binet and Simon, using weighted cubes ranging from 3 to 18 grams, and accepting any manner 
of comparison, concluded that “it is not until the age of 5 that children succeed in this test 
(L’Annee Paych., 1908, p. 16), and accordingly placed the test at 5 years in their Measuring Scale. 
From our results it appears that the test is easy for normals at 5 and difficult for defectives at 6. 
For a good discussion of the operations involved, see loc. cit., p. 17. 
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Confining the discussion to Type III, we have first to consider the 
method of statistical treatment. For purposes of qualitative study thru 
numerical measures we have made use of weighted arithmetic averages. 
This treatment shows a constant increase in average discriminative ca- 
pacity with increase in mental age (see Table 1 and Curve 2). The 
correlation between mental age and discriminative capacity proved to be 
positive though low: r = + .36°, P. E., .053. 

The accompanying mean variations, moreover, are fairly small, with 
an average coefficient of variability of .25. But the variability in terms 
of absolute test-units is quite wide, and for individual or diagnostic study 
the modal average must be used, since the apparatus is not sufficiently 
delicate to afford comparisons with arithmetic averages, nor do the per- 
formances of these subjects warrant any greater refinement of apparatus. 

By modes there is comparatively little differentiation in discrimina- 
tive capacity by mental-age classification. The modal difference limens 
vary between approximately 6 g. and 8 g. for defectives of Type ITI. 
Moreover, the limits of variability in absolute units range all the way 
from 3 g. to 20 g., with often more than one mode, so that it would be 
extremely difficult to apply even the modal average to individual diag- 
nosis. We have no data for computing a reliability coefficient’, but feel, 
on the basis of subjective impressions, that it is probably quite low. This 
would still further discount the diagnostic value. 

To supplement these conclusions we have studied the data with re- 
spect to conditions of age, sex, and pathological types. Briefly, without 
presenting the tables, these results show that: 

(1) There are no perceptible correlations between chronological age 
and discriminative capacity. A study of all the cases by chronological 
age, regardless of mental age classification, reveals nothing but the dis- 
tribution of these mental ages at the chronological ages. Arranged in 
order of chronological age within mental age classification, computation 
of r’s at the mental ages of 8, 9, and 10, where there are a sufficient num- 
ber of cases, gives r=+.17, +.19, and —.24, respectively, indicating no 
relationship between age and capacity. 

(2) The average performances of defective boys is approximately the 
same as that of girls, better at some ages and worse at others, with a total 


*The sign of r depends on whether the second term of the correlation is considered as incréase 
in discriminative capacity or decrease in DL’s. In the actual computations, using mental age 
the first term and DL for the second, r has the sign —, but to avoid confusion, because we are 
speaking of increase in capacity rather than decrease of DL we have called the sign +. In other 
words, if we had plotted our curves and computed our correlations, using reciprocals of DL to 
indicate increase in discrimination rather than DI itself, we should have obtained curves sloping 


upwards and r’s with signs +. 
“The coefficient of correlation between two sets of results thus obtained (by repeating the 


est 
at least once, if possible by a different observer working in ignorance of the results obtained ty the 
first) from the same test measures the self-consistency of that test, and is called its coefficient of 


reliability.” (3, p. $.) 
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sex superiority of 2.5% in favor of the girls. Rather curiously, this 
superiority rises to 6.5% when the pathological types have been eliminated, 
leaving the “pure feeble-minded” (lower part of Table 1). 

(3) Of 9 epileptics, 4 are of Type I and 5 are of Type III. They 
range in mental age from 3 to 9 years, but show no definite differences from 
the averages for the mental ages at which they classify. 

(4) Of 2 macrocephalics, both are of Type III and accord with their 
mental age average. 

(5) Of 8 markedly insane cases (feeble-minded with insane compli- 
cations), 3 whose mental ages warrant their being of Type III are actually 
of Type I, 1 is properly of Type II, and 4 are of Type III with noticeably 
high DL’s. 

(6) Of 9 Mongolian type, ranging in mental 1ge from 4 to 6 years, 
all but one are of Type II, the exception being of Type I. Here, as in 
many other tests, the Mongolians form a distinct group. 

. (7) Very curiously, of a group of 6 acute ataxic cases 1 is of Type I 
(mental age 7), 1 is of Type II, with a DL of 8 g. (mental age 11), 2 are 
of Type III, with a DL of 6 g. (ages 8 and 11), and 2 are of Type III, with 
a DL of 10 g. (mental ages 6). 

(8) Twenty-nine cases (14% of all) were left-handed. Their per- 
formances are not different from the averages for their mental ages. 


(to be concluded) 





Our Twenty-Sixth Annual Report is now ready for distribution 
and we shall be glad to send a copy to any subscriber to The Bulletin 


who will send request. 
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The Extension Department 
Our Task ; 


The task of the Extension Department should be clearly differentiated 
from that of the Department of Research, or of Education, or of Adminis- 
tration. 


It is not our business to discover facts, nor even to interpret those 
which others disclose; but to use the facts others have found, analyzed, 
interpreted and reported. This is true as to the facts regarding the physical 
and psychical conditions of the Mentally-Defective, their ancestry and pos- 
sible posterity; pedagogical truths about their education (using that word 
in its widest sense); penological facts about their delinquencies and the 
results of reformative work applied to them; administrative facts about 
occupation and control; and sociological facts about elimination, steriliza- 
tion, segregation and their relations with the problems of vice, crime, and 
dependence. 


Our duty is: First, To learn and then to make known in every part 
of the Union all the facts regarding the Mental-Defectives, especially the 
feeble-minded. Second, To convince the public and particularly the states- 
men and leaders of opinion, that methods of education, care and control 
are known, which, if put into full operation, will protect society against the 
evils that come because of mental defect, and will in time wholly or largely 
eliminate the defect, and relieve the community of the fearful burdens which 
it now entails. Third, To show that these methods are economically pos- 
sible; that their quick, if not immediate, results will be to lessen the burdens 
of the taxpayer and their ultimate results, will be of great importance in 
that respect. Fourth, To persuade the public and the statesmen to put 
these methods into effective operation in every state and community. 


For our task we have two main agencies: the printing press and the 
lecture platform. By the former we can reach many people. By the living 
word we may hope to affect much more deeply those whom we reach. 


A. J. 


Bs 
ad 
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Take Heart 


The following notes from Dr. Clinton P. McCord, Health Director of 
the public schools of Albany, N. Y., are so inspiring and so full of promise 
for real care and profitable training for the mentally defective—to say noth- 
ing of the effect upon the training of normals—that we bespeak for them a 
careful reading by all interested in the subject. Teachers of special classes, 
medical inspectors and public school officials may well take heart. The hard 
work of Doctor McCord and Superintendent Jones, with the splendid co- 
operation of the Albany Board of Education, is bearing fruit for which 
those engaged in work for the feeble-minded have longed these many 
years.—EDITOR. 


The Training School has frequently urged the desirability of certain 
features in the administration of “special” classes in the public schools, 
and many progressive cities have been working along these or kindred lines. 
The city of Albany, N. Y., under the stimulation of a constructive educator 
as Superintendent and a wide-awake Board of Commissioners is appar- 
ently enjoying in actual practice some of the “good things” that make for 
efficiency in modern educational methods with mentally deficient children. 

A system of special classes has been in operation for over a year and 
two new- ones have been opened this autumn. It is the plan of the Super- 
intendent to extend the system as rapidly as is compatible with good admin- 
istration. 

The Ungraded or Truant School, which was opened about sixteen 
years ago, is under the direction of Miss Hannah Waker, the Principal, 
and her assistant. It probably represents the first school of this type in 
the public schools of this country and cares for from fifty to seventy chil- 
dren. Five additional special classes have from fourteen to twenty pupils 
each, making at present about one hundred and fifty children under 
observation and special training out of a school attendance of about 13,000 
for the city public school system. 

Admissions to and transfers from these special classes are made only 
upon the recommendation of the Health Director. Every child before 
admission receives a medical examination and is tested with the Binet 
Scale. In addition, a special nurse, who is trained in making sociological 
investigations, looks up the family history and the home conditions and 
the Juvenile Court record of the child. The children are classified in the 
special classes according to their mental age and the teachers avoid all 
reference to “grades” in the common use of the term. 

The rooms of the Ungraded School as well as the special classes 
are equipped for all kinds of manual work, including bench-work, basketry, 
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rug-weaving, clay-modelling, nature-study and physical training. Special 
drills and gymnastic training is given them under a special instructor and 
speech work is given by an expert, to the children most in need of it. 
Homemaking is taught along the lines of simple cooking and the prepara- 
tion of simple vegetables (peeling potatoes, etc.); the making of plain 
undergarments to be worn while the regular set (perhaps the only one 
the child has) is being washed and ironed at the special class; sweeping 
and dusting of the school room; washing of floors and blackboards; mend- 
ing of clothes and sewing on of buttons. In one special class in the lower 
section of the city the equipment includes wash-tubs, ironing board, gas- 
plates, kettles and pans. 

In the case of imbeciles-and morons who have left school during the 
past year because they have passed beyond the compulsory attendance age, 
it has been the policy to get in touch with the subsequent employers and 
inform them of the real mental ages of these children and what should 
be expected of them so far as judgment is concerned. Complete histories 
are kept of all children under observation, and as they leave school or 
get into trouble through the commission of some crime a special nurse 
who is familiar with the sociological significance of their mental condition 
initiates a “follow-up” system for each of them. A number of such chil- 
dren who have left school during the past year have been thus tabulated. 
This plan will be followed with all children that leave the special classes 
of the system. This should furnish some interesting data in the course of 
a few years. 

Over 80% of the children sent originally to the Ungraded School for 
“truancy and incorrigibility” proved to be imbeciles and morons when 
graded with the Binet tests. The average chronological age of these pupils 


was twelve years, while the average mental age was the “fatal” nine-year 


level to which Dr. Goddard has frequently drawn attention. 

The Board of Education conducted a summer course this year for its 
teachers, along the line of special class work, and fourteen teachers took 
the course. The salary paid to the teachers of these classes in Albany is 
the maximum or eighth-grade salary. 

Several children have been transferred from the special classes to 
state institutions and several more are on the waiting lists for such insti- 
tutions. A new law makes it possible to commit a feeble-minded child 
to a state institution (on complaint of a school superintendent or prin- 
cipal) by any court of record on the proper medical recommendation, in- 
dependent of the consent of the parent. Another companion piece of 
legislation permits the retention of said child in the institution at the 
discretion of the management. Of course, at present, in New York State, 
waiting lists for such institutions are very long and admissions are at a 
standstill. 
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Since the institution of special classes, a few parents have requested 
the training for their children who were so obviously deficient as to excite 
even the parents to the need. Many parents have expressed delight with 
the work. Even the antagonistic type of parent is usually convinced and 
won over when the children are happy and eager for school in a way that 
they never were while attending the regular grades. 

In response to a request from a large body of teachers and principals 
the Superintendent of Schools has opened a course in Child Study and 
the Psychology of Mental Deficiency in the Evening High School of the 
city. The lectures are given by the Health Director, and a number of 
social workers have applied to the Superintendent for admission to the 
course. Such a course under a Board of Education is rather unique, and 
should go far in the spread of knowledge on the subject of deficient chil- 
dren amongst the teachers of any school system that might be far-sighted 
enough to pursue such a progressive policy. 


Meat From Annual Reports 


The Craig Colony for Epileptics 


(Extract from the report of the Medical Superintendent.) 


Custodial Power. 

We have frequently referred in earlier reports to the fact that the 
majority of the patients at the Colony are more or less impaired mentally 
and that this condition is present to such an extent in the greater number 
as to prevent their assuming a normal place in the outside world. They 
lack ability to properly judge events transpiring about them, and to accom- 
modate themselves to their environment; they have sudden and unexpected 
attacks of mental confusion and irritability. The automatic states so fre- 
quently observed, and in many the undue religious activity, as well as many 
Jther symptoms, preclude their being able to get on in a satisfactory manner 
when away from careful supervision. To protect them from themselves 
and from unscrupulous persons who might take advantage of their infirmity, 
as well as to insure the safety of the public, all mentally defective persons, 
whose families cannot, or will not, provide close supervision for them, should 
be placed in special institutions. 

The Craig Colony is at a great disadvantage in caring for this class of 
patients in the manner indicated. While the State expects certain results, 
it fails to enact laws which will permit the Colony to detain many of its 
patients, who should not be free to leave at will, for an indefinite period. 
The majority of the insane are no more of a menace to the community than 
the epileptic, but they are at once committed by the court to a State Hospital 
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where they are kept under close surveillance. On the other hand, the 
epileptic, unless actually adjudged insane, and the ordinary feeble-minded 
person, does not have his mental status considered as it should be. They 
are permitted to go about at will, consequently they get into all sorts of 
difficulties, are taken advantage of by some, and commit various and serious 
offenses. 

Since its inception, the Colony has been endeavoring to secure the enact- 
ment of a measure which would grant it the right to detain all of its 
population who might be adjudged incompetent. I can see no reason why 
all applicants for admission to the Colony should not have their mentality 
passed upon by duly qualified medical examiners and if found to be appar- 
ently mentally incompetent to be brought before a judge of a court of 
record, who would grant a personal hearing and definitely determine as to 
whether the applicant is competent or incompetent. If adjudged incom- 
petent, the applicant should be properly committed by the court to the Craig 
Colony to be kept there for an indefinite period.* As a small percentage of 
the applicants seeking admission to the Craig Colony are either not impaired 
mentally, or if impaired, it is to such a degree that they could not be adjudged 
incompetent, it should be the privilege of the Colony to have at all times the 
right to admit such applicants as voluntary patients to be permitted to leave 
the Colony, after giving a few days’ notice in writing of their intention to 
do so, on their showing that they could be properly cared for away from 
the institution. 

The following extract from the annual report of the steward throws 
some light on the question of large amounts of farming land for Institution 


purposes : 


*The following extract from the New Jersey law will be of interest in this connection: 


Chap. 224, P. L. New Jersey, 1914, p. 468, et seq. 


_.“Any person being an epileptic and in indigent circumstances, above the age of five years, 
entitled to reside at the village by the terms of this act, or the rules and regulations adopted by 
the Board of Managers, who has been a resident of this State for at least one year continuously 
immediately prior to his application for admission, and having lodged with the superintendent the 
written request provided for in the preceding section, may be admitted to the village by the order 
of the Judge of the Court of Common Pleas of the county wherein the applicant resides, with the 
approval of the board of chosen freeholders of the county where the applicant resides, Such judge, 
upon application being made to him on behalf of such eet by the medical superintendent of 
the village, shall take such evidence as he shall deem sufficient to a full investigation of the facts 
stated in the application, and in a summary manner determine the questions of epilepsy and 
indigency. If he shall determine that such applicant is an epileptic and is indigent, he shall make 
an order to that effect, on which order the applicant shall be admitted to the village. When any 
such person is sent to the village by the order of the judge, the order or warrant shall be filed 
with the clerk of the Court of Common Pleas of the county in which such order or warrant is 
made, and a certified copy thereof must be lodged with the medical oe pemneee ge of the village 
before such applicant can be admitted. The order or warrant so made shall operate as a commitment 

the person named therein to the said village for an indeterminate period, the minimum whereof 
shall not be less than one year from the date of the said order, and the maximum whereof shall lie 
in the determination of the board of managers, subject to discharge as hereinafter provided. The 
medical superintendent shall have the custody and control of all inmates, indigent or otherwise, 
admitted or committed to the said village until properly discharged, subject to the regulations 
established by the board of managers for the restraint, discipline and treatment thereof. 
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“I believe that if the Colony farm could be divided into three farms, 
that in five years each one of these farms could be made to produce nearly 
or quite as much produce as the entire farm does at the present time. 

“There is a limit to everything, and the Colony farm, with only one 
farmer, and all the farm buildings located in one place, with some of the 
fields more than two miles from the barns, makes it nearly if not quite 
impossible to make any substantial increase in the products. The land 
located at a distance from the barns, constantly deteriorates in value, for 
the reason that manure cannot be hauled back on the land. It is impossible 
for one farmer to oversee the details of so much farm land and make all 
of it produce what it should. 

“T would suggest that the farm be divided into at least three farms and 
a farmer placed on each.” 


The State Custodial Asylum, Newark, N. Y. 


An important change of policy is reported in the twenty-ninth annual 
report. Thirty-three of the inmates, being past the child-bearing age, have 
been removed, on request of the Board of Managers, by the Superintendents 
of the Poor and most of them have been placed in the county homes. This 
has enabled the receive an equal managers tonumber of younger women.* 

The report says: 

“Of the 57 women admitted, none was past the child-bearing age and 
48 were below the age of 30. One woman readmitted during the year was 
taken from the asylum by her parents October 4, 1899; she was soon mar- 
ried to a feeble-minded man and six feeble-minded children were born; 
four are at the Rome Custodial Asylum; one is in an orphanage and one 
died. Another woman admitted is the mother of five children, three known 
to be feeble-minded ; one an infant is in an orphanage; one died. These 
illustrative cases show the importance of the early segregation of these 


women.” 





* [It is strange that so obvious a method of making room for new and 
urgent cases of the kind from which there is so much danger, has not been 
sooner adopted by the States who feel unable to make provision for all who 
need it. Some State institutions are even going so far as to build special 
accommodations for elderly female inmates (see page 125 of this issue). 
Others are loaded up with cases long past the danger line, while hundreds 
of neglected ones are bringing into the world another generation of appli- 
cants for admission.—EDITOR. ] 
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Visits To Institutions 
Polk, Pa. 


Nobody can visit this magnificent plant’without being very much im- 
pressed. The plan of the cottages—for it is supposedly on the cottage plan 
—is what I would like to call “the congregate cottage system,” which 
means that the cottages are nearer together than in what we might call 
“the village plan,” and are connected by covered corridors. The corridors 
at Polk constitute one of its great features. The amount of floor space 
contained in them must be nearly or quite as much as in the rooms on the 
ground floor of all the buildings. They are beautifully finished, wide and 
airy, the floors of polished wood. 

As the pressure for addition mcreases and the numbers grow, many 
of the sitting rooms are being used as partial dormitories. In the original 
plan the dormitories and sitting rooms were given the same area. As 
the accepted proportion of dormitory to-day room floor space is two to 
one it is quite possible to use one-third of a day room for dormitory pur- 
poses. This rather spoils the appearance of the day rooms, but adds to 
the capacity of the institution. 

The large congregate dining room is an admirable building in every 
way—well lighted and convenient to the cottages, etc., and if one prefers 
a congregate dining room te plan of that at Polk is to be commended. 

In adding to its capacity Polk has departed from the strictly congre- 
gate cottage plan and is building units somewhat more wisely detached. 
One for low grade girls, another for low grade boys, each with a capacity 
of 260 inmates, have recently been finished and one is now building on 
the same plan for the “old ladies”’ There are many elderly people in 
the Institution for whom something more quiet than the ordinary cottages 
seems desirable. I visited one of the new units. It has nearly all of the 
elements of a detached institution; a medical officer in charge; a school 
room, a dining room and kitchen; day rooms and dormitories, with wide 
halls ; 260 inmates with 20 employees who are assisted by 36 inmate aids. 
(These latter, however, have their school and work rooms, sewing, cloth- 
ing, etc., in the building.) The cost of these units is about $550 per capita 
for building alone, and, considering what they are, is moderate. 

I was impressed. in visiting some of the low grade dormitories to 
find the beds looking very neat and orderly without white spreads. The 
blankets were of uniform color (of course, no comforts are used—they 
are out of place in any institution) and really the appearance of those 
low grade dormitories was pleasing. The spreads, however, are there, 
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and if thought necessary can be used, but there seems to be a real advan- 
tage, in economy and convenience, in letting the spreads remain in the 
cupboards, instead of putting them on the beds for a few hours during 
the day, simply for a show which nobody sees, except those who make up 
the beds. 

The very extensive poultry plant, which I was told on a previous 
visit a few years ago did not pay, is now so well managed that it is quite 
profitable. The sale of “broilers” is a source of income worth considering. 

The dairy herd is a large one and increasing. The head dairyman 
told me they are now milking 130 cows and are trying to bring the herd 
up to 200. Milking machines are used and seem to work very well in- 
deed, and the general impression of the dairy and all about it was highly 
favorable to the management. The silos are large and conveniently placed 
between the two large cow barns, and silage is used summer and winter. 
The barns anc much of the other buildings, including all foundations, 
are built of the native stone, which is good and abundant. 

A beautiful theater, seating 1,200 or 1,500, has been constructed re- 
cently at a cost of about $75,000. It has a large pipe organ and a piano, a 
fine stage with a good equipment of scenery, safe and convenient inclined 
entrances and few stairs. It is practically fireproof. It has sloping floors 
and permanent fixed benches. I have never seen an amusement hall so 
handsome in an institution, and rarely so good a theater building in any 
city. 

There was already a fine hall for gymnasium, dancing, etc., in the 
plant, which is well used. The theater, and the general dining room, 
the store rooms and all the working departments are reached by the same 
wide corridors. The industrial building is of the group of buildings which 
are connected by the corridors. The work rooms are all light, airy and 
spacious. 

I did not have time nor opportunity to study the school work. What 
little insight I had was favorable. Like all the rest, the school rooms 
have corridor connection with the other buildings. 

The estate is one that would lend itself admirably to the plan of 
widely detached colony groups. There are several fine locations for such 
groups where the sexes might be separated, on elevated ground on oppo- 
site sides of a beautiful valley, and still be in full view of the central 
plant. If it should be necessary to enlarge the institution, advantage might 
be taken of these excellent natural opportunities. 

Dr. Murdock has a splendid institution. The spirit and temper of 
the employes and of the inmates seem fine thruout. The children know 
and love their superintendent. He is taking admirable care of 1,500 
feeble-minded people and of a magnificent plant. In many respects Polk 
deserves to be considered an ideal institution. 
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Jamie 


By Muriel Lichtenberger 


Bright-eyed little Jamie came to school for the first time last spring. 
During his short life before coming to us, he had lived where school facil- 
ities and the higher ideals were entirely lacking—thus it was that Jamie 
entered our school an untamed, untrained child. Chronologically he was 
seven and mentally about four years old. 

The kindergarten seemed the proper place for Jamie and so he was 
scheduled to this class. For the first few weeks he had quite a time deciding 
whether he liked it or not. Accustomed as he had been to a life entirely 
free from all restrictions, it did not appeal to him to stay in one place or to 
sit in the same chair for more than a minute at a time. 

In disposition he was quarrelsome, sly and stubborn. He had a vocabu- 
lary which even on his baby lips was inclined to be vulgar and slangy. His 
only idea of playing and having a good time was noise and banging, and one 
of his special pleasures was stepping on the children’s toes. Whenever his 
mischief made a disturbance his eyes would dance with joy. If the children 
resented his actions Jamie would double up his fists ready to give battle. 
He saw no reason why this wasn’t right—why he shouldn’t do as he pleased 
and heartily objected to the teacher’s interference. 

When he had been with us about two months the kindergarten class 
was divided into two sections. The older, more advanced children were 
placed in the A division and the beginners in the B division. Jamie was 
left in the B division and when he realized that he was the biggest, brightest 
boy in the class, much to our surprise, he turned over a new leaf, expressed 
himself in terms of good behavior and was desirous of being leader of the 
class. The teacher was delighted at this change, this newly awakened 
interest, and immediately made him the leader of the kindergarten line. 
Jamie was so pleased that he put forth his best effort and succeeded 
beautifully as a leader. This was his first attempt at doing anything worth 
while since entering school. 

Inspired by the praise and attention he received as leader, he put forth 
still greater effort and tried to be a model boy in the room. This was a 
much harder task, so hard indeed that Jamie often gave it up entirely, decid- 
ing that the fun he forfeited by ceasing to be a terror was not equaled by 
the praise he received as an angel. 

Jamie is a type of boy who must always be in the lime-light and the 
audience which applauds loudest will always receive his best effort. His 
every good act was therefor magnified and his misbehavior ignored as much 
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as possible. His desire to be leader of the kindergarten line has thus far 
proved to be his strongest incentive for doing right. Perhaps twice out of 
five times this desired goal has kept him from his natural outbreaks in the 
room. The depriving him of this privilege because of his disturbances has 
in a measure lessened his joy in mischief. 

We feel that in one year a pretty firm foundation for his further 
development will have been laid. We hope that by keeping right on making 
the most of the good things which appeal to him most strongly we will 
eventually overcome and replace his undesirable traits. 

With the improvement in his behavior there has been a corresponding 
change for the better in his school-room work. At first he learned to sew 
and weave, to cut and paste, but was not especially please to do these things, 
tiring very quickly. After a time he found that if he worked the whole 
period on one piece he would be one of the few children in the class to really 
finish a piece of work. Again it was the praise rather than the work itself 
for which he worked so earnestly. 

In the class he now takes a directed lesson very well. He can handle 
the scissors, cutting to a line neatly. In free cutting and original work he 
is less successful. 

Jamie enjoys the kindergarten games very much and always chooses 
the games in which he can be the leader. He chooses the “Soldier Boy 
Game,” for example, that he may be the “captain,” or the “Bird Game” in 
which he makes himself “Father Bird,” of the “Train Game,” wherein he 
is the “conductor.” He never chooses games such as the “Quiet Game,” 
etc., where each child is of equal importance. 

Jamie is a bit tricky. At times, when not allowed to choose a game, he 
has a way of influencing the other children into choosing and making him 
leader. Because he is so much better when taking the more important part 
it sometimes becomes a problem for the teacher to decide just what is the 
right thing to do. Just now we are trying to arouse in him a more unselfish 
disposition and at the same time not take away his greatest incentive. 

Under the several influences Jamie shows quite a little improvement 
and we hope for such results to be permanent and lasting. The change in 
him illustrates very clearly the effect of leadership and praise upon a very 
difficult child. We may add a chapter to this history when Jamie has been 
with us a few years. | 
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Glimpses of Life at The Training School 


(From the Weekly Reports. ) 


“Saturday was such an ideal day and there being no children’s store, 
the auto truck was called from hauling coal and 150 boys had rides.” 


“Richard’s party this evening was a great success. There were thirty 
present and after songs and recitations the ice cream, cake and candy quickly 


disappeared.” 


“We are making a special effort to have the trays for the children in 
the hospital as tempting and attractive as possible.” 


“The last group of boys selected by the dentist at his last quarterly 
examination as needing special attention were sent to-day. The girls go to- 


morrow.” 





" ’s father and mother took sixteen of the Moore Cottage girls 
for an auto ride and A ’s sisters gave a number of the girls a most 
enjoyable party.” 





“The tailoring department has been very busy the past week refitting 
clothes, so many of the boys have grown, but when the work is done it is 
a pleasure to see how well they look.” 


“On Wednesday we had one hundred and twenty visitors, including a 
large number of school children. I wish some kindly disposed person would 
give us a nice hand organ for the merry-go-round, the children missed the 
music.” 


“The waste accounting system is now being tried in our cottage. It is 
showing us better than ever what foods the children prefer and the dietician 
is following it closely so as to keep the diet well balanced.” 


“Fifty small children took part in the regular weekly entertainment. 
They looked so pretty and enjoyed taking part so much that I think we shall 
have for characters in the Christmas play this year a large number of little 
ones.” 


“Mr. K is much pleased with the progress made by the drum and 
fife corps at the Menantico Colony. The boys will be able to take part in 
the Hallowe’en doings.” 
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“The work of standardizing the de Sanctis tests in order to use them 
to interpret the Ellis Island material is progressing. We have about finished 
the institution children and will begin next week on public school children,” 

“The joyous shouts of the children on the play field are music to the 
ears and would make many a mother happy if she could hear them. Our 
girls and boys never seem so nearly normal as when they are engaged in 
‘free play tactfully directed.’ ” 

“The larger boys and girls whose training is in the shops and on the 
farm are glad to get back to evening classes now that the early darkness 
prevents their spending the evenings at out of door sports.” 


The Picnic to Parvin’s Pond 
By Malcolm. 


We left the school by 8 A. M. and reached Parvin’s at about 9.30, 
after enjoying a beautiful ride. 

I did not want to waste a minute, so I went directly down to the boat- 
house, jumped into a boat, and was away out in the middle of the lake by 
the time some of the others were just arriving. 

When I saw Lewis I went back to shore, to take him out. In spite 
of everything I could do, Sylvanus got into the boat and the only way I 
could get rid of him was by promising to take him out later. (Did I do it? 
ask him.) Lewis and Gussie then got in, and we rowed out on the lake. 

We saw Willie D. wading around, trying to get some water lilies, when 
suddenly some one pushed him from behind. He got a beautiful ducking. 
Mr. R. helped him out. It was the funniest sight I ever saw! 

Not far from him was Sylvanus, who had a handful of lilies, but was 
going after some beauties further out. He had almost reached them when 
his foot sank. His shouts immediately brought several boys to the rescue, 
but he managed to get out himself. I guess he won’t risk his life for a few 
pond lilies again in a hurry. 

Gussie had gotten into his bathing suit by this time and was also 
wading around after lilies. He succeeded in getting some without getting 
into any trouble, and we all three rowed back to the shore. We had to give 
up our boat so that the other boys, who had not been out yet, might use it. 

Mr. F. then took a crowd of boys out, and Gussie followed him, and 
finally got another ride. It pays to be clever. 

The ladies, meanwhile, were fixing up the dinner. Just then Mr. S. 
shouted: “Who wants pop?” Who didn’t want it? The boys flocked from 
all directions with magic swiftness. I wanted to make sure that I wouldn't 
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be left again, so while the rest were still drinking I made for a boat. The 
others followed, and soon all the boats were again taken. 

After spending an hour on the water, I had just begun to wonder if 
dinner had been forgotten, when we were called. There was a grand 
scramble for the seats and for the eats, and when I reached the table, the 
first thing that struck me was a jelly sandwich—on the ear. We had 
sandwiches, pickles, ice cream, and—everything good. When the pop went 
’round one of the boys “snuk” up behind Tom and gave him a cold shower. 
We all thought it was funny, but he couldn’t see it that way. Aside from 
this it was a quiet (?) meal. 

After dinner we again headed for the boats, but Mr. V. said we were 
not to go out then. A few of the boys started to get away without being 
seen, and consequently we had all the oars taken from us. 

I then went in bathing. As I could not do any better, I was just making 
a big splash, when a kind soul took pity on me and taught me how to swim. - 
I enjoyed myself immensely after this. 

When I had had enough I decided to go boating again. Gussie and 
Harold got into the boat with me and we went in the direction of Centreton. 
In another boat we saw Jack, Charlie and Norman. The older boys intended 
to go out to the middle of the lake, then dive in and swim around. “Not 
knowing how to swim,” Jack said later, “Norman was seized with a sudden 
fear and thought he would wade back before we got out too far. He 
forgot that walking on the water can only happen in Bible stories.” As 
soon as his foot touched the water he disappeared. It was a little deeper 
than he thought, and he was soon shouting for help. We pulled him out 
and rowed him safely to shore and returned without him. 

Several good swimmers were having lots of fun at another point. 
There were about five or six of them, who went out in a boat with Mr. W. 
They tried their best to upset him, but he held out pretty well, until one 
of the crew got under the boat and upset it in this way. This was repeated 
several times, much to the amusement of the people on shore, who were 
watching. f 

It was about 4 P. M. now, and we came ashore. 

About an hour later we had supper. After this the trucks made their 
appearance, and we were soon speeding on our way home. The truck I 
was in got stuck in the mud and we all had to get out and push, till we 
had it on the road. 

We had not gone very far when Sidney discovered that he had dropped 
his camera. The truck stopped, and one of the boys walked back a short 
distance and found it. J 

It was plain sailing after this, and we reached the school again at 8 
P. M., tired but happy. We sang along the way, trying to disguise the 
fact that we were very sorry that the day had been all too short. 
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Book Review 


Terman, Lewis M., The Hygiene of the School Child. Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1914, pp. 417. 

Hitherto practically all text-books on school hygiene have dealt almost 
entirely with the hygiene of the child’s school environment, and not with 
the mental and physical health of the school child himself. Professor 
Terman supplies this long-felt deficiency in such manner as to permit of 
ready assimilation by all readers. The more important references to the 
details of the results of investigations cited follow each chapter ; there also 
is appended a list of general references “for a teacher’s private library on 
the hygiene of physical and mental growth.” These compensate for the 
necessary omission of details in a book avowedly “prepared as a text-book 
for the use of normal schools, colleges and teachers’ reading circles,” which 
omissions the author sincerely regrets as having been made necessary by 
the scope of the work. 

Emphasizing first the general physical basis of education, insisting on 
the biological perspective, the author then presents summaries of the data 
and laws of physical growth, with brevity and clearness. Special defects 
of the external sense organs are discussed in some detail, as also the general 
problem of malnutrition in children. One misses the chapters on children’s 
diseases and their early detection in school, although, to be sure, this phase 
of child hygiene has received recognition in the earlier text-books. 

Three special chapters on preventive mental hygiene, prepared with the 
able assistance of the lamented Huey, deserve especial attention at the hands 
of teachers, and of students of mental abnormality in children. These 
chapters, indeed, reach beyond the limits of a text-book and go far toward 
clearing up many difficulties in educational diagnosis and treatment pre- 
sented by nervous and neurotic children, the “abnormal normals.” An 
excellent chapter on the sleep of children, the results of the author’s experi- 
mental investigations,-with a contribution of data on the sleep of mentally 
defective children, pays attention to a phase of child hygiene heretofore all 
too neglected. ' 

With the present educational treatment of mentally defective children 
so deplorably unhygienic in many localities, it is much to be regretted that 
special mention is not made regarding the hygiene of backward and feeble- 
minded children. One feels this the more keenly from the inkling into the 
author’s views on this subject offered by his statement that “when we know 
more about the physical basis of mental life we shall quit teaching grammar 
to feeble-minded children who cannot learn to count money.” 

E. A. D. 
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